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MILITARY  SPENDING:  Not  a  Good  Prop  for  the  Economy 
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Citizens  across  the  country  are  calling  for  deep  cuts  in  the 
military  budget.  Opponents  of  that  idea  challenge  it  on  two 
counts.  One,  the  familiar  "national  security  argument,"  has  lost 
much  of  its  clout  because  of  the  changes  in  the  last  year.  So,  as 
U.S.  leaders  try  to  address  the  current  economic  woes,  they  are 
now  emphasizing  the  need  to  maintain  present  levels  of  military 
production  and  spending  in  order  to  preserve  jobs.  Some  assert 
that  the  U.S.  economy  cannot  withstand  a  rapid  dismantling  of 
the  defense  industry. 

But  this  graph  illustrates  a  precedent  for  rapid  and  successful 
demilitarization  of  the  United  States:  the  post-World  War  II  re¬ 
structuring.  In  just  three  years,  1 946  to  1 948,  the  United  States 
reduced  military  spending  by  approximately  90%.  The  growth 
and  flourishing  of  the  U.S.  economy  after  these  cuts  ushered  in 
one  of  the  more  productive  periods  in  our  history. 

It  Is  true  that  deep  cuts  in  the  military  budget  will  result  in 
elimination  of  some  jobs,  and  concern  for  the  people  whose  live¬ 
lihood  depends  upon  military  industries  Is  justified.  However, 
this  concern  must  not  prohibit  reductions  in  military  spending, 
but  rather  must  prompt  a  shift  in  national  priorities  in  order  to 
convert  the  U.S.  industrial  base  from  a  military  to  a  civilian  focus. 
With  wise  planning  and  help  in  bridging  the  transition,  the  U.S. 
economy  can  emerge  stronger  and  healthier  than  before. 


May  we  look  upon  our  treasures,  the  furniture  of  our  houses, 
and  our  garments,  and  see  whether  the  seeds  of  war  have 
nourishment  in  these  our  possessions. 

— ^|ohn  Woolman 


This  issue  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  presents 
our  annual  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  federal  budget, 
and  the  budgetary  aspects  of  some  important  current 
topics.  Congress's  ability  to  influence  policy  depends 
heavily  on  its  power  of  the  purse;  our  national  priorities  are 
revealed  In  how  the  nation  spends  its  money.  We  offer  this 
Newsletter  as  an  aid  to  understanding  that  process. 
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WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES  . . . 


The  income  taxes  you  pay  for  1 992  will  go  into 
the  "federal  fund"  in  the  U.S.  treasury.  Congress 
and  the  President  have  agreed  that  those  monies 
will  be  spent  in  the  proportions  diagrammed  here. 
(Caution:  these  figures  are  for  FY92.  They  are  not 
the  figures  that  relate  to  the  tax  forms  you  may  be 
filling  out  now.  See  box,  "How  do  your  taxes 
fare?"  on  page  6.) 

The  pie  chart  shows  that,  for  every  $1000  of 
your  1992  federal  income  taxes,  you'll  contribute 
about — 

•  $282  toward  current  military  spending  (in¬ 
cluding  about  $4  for  foreign  military  aid) 

•  $30  for  veterans'  programs 

•  $267  to  pay  interest  on  the  federal  debt  ($155 
of  which  will  be  for  interest  on  military- 
related  debts) 

•  $1 74  for  low-income  programs.  (About  $66 
of  that  is  for  health  care,  $31  for  food  assis¬ 
tance,  $14  for  "welfare,"  $18  for  income 
assistance  for  low-income  elderly  and  dis¬ 
abled  people,  and  $17  for  housing  assis¬ 
tance.) 

•  $80  for  programs  that  support  commerce, 
including  transportation,  community  devel¬ 
opment  projects,  agricultural  supports,  gen¬ 
eral  housing  and  small  business  assistance. 
But  more  than  half  of  this  category — $44 — 
goes  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(the  S  &  L  bailout  funds.) 

•  $73  for  general  social  programs  (programs 
that  serve  everyone),  including  $51  for  public 
health  programs,  $1 2  for  education,  and  $10 
for  various  social  services. 

•  $1 4  for  scientific  research  (mostly  for  NASA 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation.) 


Military-related  spending 
46.7%  of  federal  funds 


Note:  This  "pie  chart"  is  different  from  similar  charts  we've  done  in  most  recent 
years.  It  charts  actual  spending  (outlays)  for  this  year,  FY92  (fiscal  year  1 992), 
instead  of  the  President's  proposal  for  next  year,  FY93. 


$48  to  pay  for  "overhead" — ^the  executive  branch,  the  federal  courts.  Congress, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  law  enforcement,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
federal  workers'  retirement  benefits,  and  a  list  of  small  independent  agencies, 
ranging  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

$19  for  environmental  safety  and  protection,  and  energy  programs. 

$13  for  foreign  aid  and  international  agencies  (not  including  military  aid.) 


Notes: 

This  graph  displays  the  spending  proportions  of  federal  funds  ap¬ 
proved  for  FY92.  It  does  not  include  trust  funds,  such  as  Social 
Security,  highway,  or  unemployment  insurance  funds. 

The  dollar  totals  for  the  pie  slices  are  as  follows  (in  millions): 


Current  Military 

311,581 

Veterans 

32,706 

Interest  on  Federal  Debt 

294,485 

Military  related 

171,685 

Other 

122,800 

Science  &  Environment 

35,406 

International  Affairs  1 4,548 

Economic  Development  90,059 

Administration  9,545 

Retirement  44,993 

Social  Programs  80,402 

Low  Income  Programs  192,406 

Undistributed  Receipts  -  2,387 


For  a  complete  analysis,  request  FCNL  Document  Number 
G-21 0-BUD 

Source:  President's  Budget  Proposal,  FY1993. 


Billions  of  Dollars 
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SIX  OF  ONE,  HALF  A  DOZEN  OF  THE  OTHER: 

Alternative  Budgets  Offer  Little  Alternative 

This  graph  presents  four  different  proposals  for  the  FY93  military  budget  and  for  FY97.  Three  of  these  proposals  set  military  spending 
well  above  $250  billion  a  year.  Unfortunately,  these  are  the  "viable"  legislative  options.  Therefore,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  may  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  military  spending  levels — ^just  a  dip.  FCNL  supports  budget  proposals  which,  like  that  of  Representative 
Dellums  CA,  introduce  significant  cuts,  clearly  starting  a  downward  trend  in  military  spending.  On  February  27,  the  House  Budget 
Committee*  accepted  the  plan  based  on  a  proposal  by  Representative  Aspin  Wl  for  a  military  budget  of  $274  billion  in  FY93.  This 
is  only  a  2%  reduction  from  the  administration's  proposal  for  $281  billion.  Alternative  budgets,  such  as  those  presented  by  Dellums 
and  by  John  Steinbruner  and  William  Kaufman  of  the  Brookings  Institute,  may  still  be  discussed;  but  as  we  went  to  press,  it  was  expected 
that  the  Aspin  figure  would  pass  a  floor  vote  in  the  House.  Efforts  to  reduce  overall  military  spending  now  shift  to  the  Senate. 

•The  Budget  Committee's  proposal  did  not  include  figures  beyond  1993. 

Military  Budget  Proposals  (Budget  Authority) 

1993  and  1997 


1993 


Bush  Aspin  Steinbruner/  Dellums 

lOiufmann 


1997 


THE  COtP  PEACE 


01992  by  Herblock  in  The  Washington  Post 


It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true . . . 

. . .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you 
may  be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment 
income,  and  save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who 
own  appreciated  stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are 
past  retirement  age.  Intriguing?  Write  or  call  for  docu¬ 
ment  D-101  with  an  example  of  how  a  charitable  gift 
annuity  can  work  for  you,  and  for  the  FCNL. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  pos¬ 
sible. 
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ARMS  TRANSFERS: 
What  Happened  to  Restraint? 


Since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  arms  to  developing 
nations.  Between  August  1990  and  December  1991,  the 
administration  notified  Congress  of  $1 9  billion  of  U.S.  arms  sales 
to  the  Middle  East.  The  graph  reveals  that,  despite  the  possible 
lessons  of  the  Gulf  War,  U.S.  transfers  to  the  Middle  East  have 
continued  to  soar.  Arms  sales  to  this  region  are  particularly 
disturbing  since  it  continues  to  be  a  destabilized  region  with 
repeated  outbreaks  of  armed  conflict.  Saudi  Arabia  receives,  as 
indicated  by  the  graph,  a  disproportionately  high  level  of  weap¬ 
ons.  At  the  writing  of  this  newsletter  the  sale  of  72  U.S.  F-1 5 
fighter  jets  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  being  discussed  by  U.S.  officials.  If 
U.S.  arms  transfers  to  developing  nations  continue,  arguments 
for  maintaining  the  military  budget  will  persist,  as  Pentagon 
officials  perceive  a  threat  of  attack  from  well-armed  third  world 
nations.  The  problem  of  arms  transfers  clearly  promises  to 
remain  an  issue  of  prominent  concern  for  arms  control  and 
disarmament  activists. 

An  accounting  of  all  arms  transfers  in  FY91  was  entered  by 
Representative  Lee  Hamilton  IN  into  the  Congressional  Record 
(1/24/92).  The  total  value  of  these  transfers,  including  those  to 
the  Middle  East,  was  $62,896  billion.  This  figure  includes 
government-to-government  sales,  military  construction,  and 
licenses  and  approvals  in  commercial  arms  sales  (which  may  be 
discounted  by  30%  to  40%).  A  copy  of  this  listing  is  available  from 
FCNL. 


U.S.  Arms  Transfers  to  the  Middle  East 

August  1990-December  1991 


Bahrain  Egyf)t  Israel  Kuwait  Morocco  Oman  Saudi  UAE 

Arabia 


Source:  The  data  provided  in  this  graph  are  taken  from  a  fact 
sheet,  "U.S.  Arms  T ransfers  to  the  Middle  East  Since  the  Invasion 
of  Kuwait,"  Arms  Control  Association,  February  11, 1992. 


RETURN  TO  SENDER 


During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  adopted  a  contain¬ 
ment  policy  as  means  for  combatting  communism.  This  policy 
led  to  a  U.S.  military  presence  worldwide.  Despite  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  the  containment  structure  persists  today.  According 
to  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  (CDI),  the  United  States 
maintains  395  major  military  bases  outside  the  United  States 
(Defense  Monitor,  Vol.  XX,  Number  6).  Most  of  this  commit¬ 
ment  overseas  serves  to  protect  South  Korea,  japan,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Since  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  rationale 
for  a  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe  has  been  eliminated.  The 
recent  negotiations  between  North  and  South  Korea  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  presence  from 
the  peninsula. 


Critics  of  the  U.S.  overseas  forces  cite  financial  considerations, 
in  additon  to  the  shrinking  security  risk.  CDI  estimates  that  the 
United  States  spends  annually  $60  billion  on  overseas  troops 
alone.  In  1 991 , 364,41 4  troops  were  stationed  in  Europe.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  an  annual 
savings  in  the  range  of  $1 4  billion  is  possible  if  these  troops  are 
reduced  to  1 00,000  (Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
report  on  the  CFE  Treaty,  11/1 9/91 ).  Reductions  in  U.S.  forces 
overseas  can  and  must  be  made.  The  present  global  relationships 
enable  the  U.S.  to  end  its  containment  policy.  Global  stability 
and  peace  can  be  better  achieved  through  an  investment  in 
multilateral  peacemaking  efforts  for  nonviolent  resolution  of 
conflicts. 
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DEBT  BURDENS 

Accumulated  Gross  Federal  Debt 


By  1969: 

$365,769,000,000 
By  1959: 

$287,465,000,000 


By  1949: 

$252,610,000,000 


By  1939: 

$  47,334,000,000 


Current  dollars  (not  adjusted  for  inflation). 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Historical  Tables,  Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Years  1 987, 1 990  and  1 993. 


The  Debt 

By  the  end  of  FY94,  the  gross  federal  debt  will  amount 
to  $3.9  trillion ...  a  number  beyond  human  comprehen- 


The  federal  government  finances  this  huge  debt  by  selling 
)  bonds — to  individuals,  corporations,  pension  funds,  trust 
funds,  and  other  investors. 

Trust  funds  within  the  U.S.  government,  such  as  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund,  buy  U.S.  government  bonds  with 
any  surpluses  that  they  accumulate.  The  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  routinely  reports  "net"  deficit  and  debt 
figures,  as  well  as  the  total  (or  "gross")  figures.  The  net  figures 
leave  out  that  portion  of  the  debt  or  deficit  that  is  expected 
to  be  "covered"  by  the  investments  of  government-spon¬ 
sored  trust  funds. 

These  "rocking  stones"  (left)  represent  the  total  federal 
debt.  Each  year,  if  Congress  and  the  President  adopt  a 
budget  that  projects  more  spending  than  revenue,  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  called  the  deficit.  The  money 
needed  to  cover  the  otherwise-unpaid-for  expenses  is  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  is  added  to  the  federal  debt. 

The  Deficit 

This  year.  President  Bush's  budget  proposal  projected  a 
total  deficit  of  $399  billion.  In  a  recent  column  in  The 
Washington  Post,  Boyce  Rensberger  offered  some  assistance 
to  readers  trying  to  imagine  how  big  $399  billion  would  be. 
For  example: 

•  If  translated  into  time,  399  billion  seconds  equals  1 2,652 
years,  "roughly  the  time  it's  been  since  prehistoric  peoples 
first  gave  up  hunting  and  gathering  and  learned  to  plant 
crops,"  Rensberger  calculates. 

•  If  the  federal  government  decided  to  distribute  $399 
billion  among  the  33.6  million  Americans  living  below 
the  official  poverty  line,  each  would  receive  $12,000, 
and  poverty  would  be  instantly  eliminated,  Rensberger 
also  muses. 

And  if  we  were  to  try  to  get  the  money  together  to  pay  it 
back: 

•  All  5.1  million  federal  employees  (including  military 
personnel)  would  have  to  be  asked  to  help  count  the  re¬ 
payment.  At  one  ($1 )  one-dollar  bill  per  second,  it  would 
take  the  entire  federal  workforce  about  three  work  days 
to  get  the  job  done. 

•  Where  to  put  it  is  another  problem.  Rensberger  points 
out  that,  even  if  we  conserve  space  by  insisting  on  $100 
bills,  $399  billion  dollars  would  fill  63  boxcars,  each  one 
50  feet  long. 

•  To  conserve  even  more  space,  we  could  insist  on  $1 000 
bills  only.  Then,  the  amount  needed  to  pay  for  this  year's 
deficit  would  make  a  stack  (only)  27  miles  high. 

And  that's  not  all. 

The  bad  news  is,  as  of  FY93,  interest  on  the  debt  will  be 
the  largest  single  on-budget  item.  In  1993,  we  will  pay 
about  50  boxcar-loads  of  $100  bills  for  $316  billion  in 
interest  due  on  the  national  debt 
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INDIAN  PROGRAMS:  Failing  to  Meet  the  Need 


Indian  programs  are  administered  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  and 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Education  (DOE)  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 
The  Indian  population  continues  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  3.8% 
each  year,  while  funding  for  the  programs  these  agencies 
administer  fails  to  keep  pace. 

Housing.  HUD  continues  to  restructure  its  housing  pro¬ 
grams,  including  Indian  housing.  In  the  1 993  budget,  funding 
for  Public  and  Indian  Housing  Programs  would  be  cut  by 
8.1%.  As  In  last  year's  budget,  only  $1 25  million  is  set  aside 
for  Indian  tribes  under  the  HOME  program. 

Education.  Most  of  the  money  for  Indian  education  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Education  (DOE).  Present  funding 
levels  serve  only  about  75%  of  eligible  students.  The  1993 
budget  proposes  a  5%  increase,  Insufficient  to  keep  ahead  of 
either  inflation  or  the  rising  number  of  eligible  students. 

Health.  The  population  served  by  the  IHS  increases  by 
2.6%  each  year;  however,  the  1 993  budget  proposes  to  cut 
money  for  services  and  facilities  by  a  total  of  3.4%. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  1 993  budget  proposes 
an  1 1 .6%  cut  from  last  year's  funding  level.  The  BIA  is 
currently  facing  some  reorganization;  nevertheless,  both 
population  and  needs  in  Indian  country  are  rising.  Funding 
levels  for  all  Indian  programs  must  reflect  the  realities  of  rising 
inflation,  population,  and  need. 


Budget  Authority  in  Millions  of  (1 992)  Dollars 

(Federal  Funds  Only) 


HOW  DO  YOUR  TAXES  FARE? 

As  you  fill  out  your  1 991  federal  income  tax  return,  you 
may  want  to  know  that 

27.4%  of  your  1991  federal  income  taxes  went  for 
current  military  spending,  and 

1 9.5%  went  for  the  cost  of  past  wars  (including 
veterans'  benefits  and  interest  on  the  war- 
related  portions  of  the  national  debt). 


46.9%  =  Total  military-related  spending  in  1991. 

For  details,  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
and  request  FCNL  document  C-203-BUD. 


DOE — Indian  Education 


HHS — Indian  Health  Service 


DOI — Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


^Estimated  Indian  Population: 

1990  =  1.9  million 

1991  =  2.0  million 

1992  =  2.1  million 

1993  =  2.2  million 

Population  increases  are  based  on  1 980  and  preliminary 
1 990  census  information. 
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THE  HEALTH  CARE  SPIRAL: 
GROWING  COSTS  AND  UNCERTAINTY 


This  chart  shows  the  rise  in  health  care  spending  by  state 
and  federal  government  and  the  private  sector  in  selected  years 
between  1 960  and  1 989.  Rising  health  care  costs  consume  an 
ever-growing  piece  of  the  budget  pie  in  the  form  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  other  discretionary  programs,  and  an  ever-grow¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  nation's  productive  capacity.  Escalating 
premiums  already  push  the  cost  of  private  insurance  out  of  reach 
of  small  businesses  and  the  unemployed. 


Can  we  control  these  costs?  A  recent  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  suggests  that  costs  would  go  down  if  the 
United  States  were  to  consolidate  and  simplify  its  health  care 
administration.  A  "single-payer"  government-administered  health 
insurance  plan  could  save  up  to  $67  billion  a  year.  Other 
proposals  have  emphasized  cost  savings  from  malpractice  re¬ 
form,  more  rational  use  of  medical  procedures  and  technologies, 
and  agreements  about  appropriate  standards  of  care. 


FCNL  ON  LINE:  Each  week,  FCNL  issues  a  legislative 
update,  with  timely  action  suggestions.  It  is  recorded  on  a 
telephone  answering  machine,  available  24  hours  a  day  by 
calling  (202)547-4343.  It  is  also  posted  on  PeaceNet,  in 
the  conference  named  fcni.updates.  PeaceNet/EcoNet/ 
ConflictNet  are  the  U.S.  arm  of  the  first  global  electronic 
network  for  peace,  environment,  and  justice  concerns. 
Friends  and  others  around  the  world  are  using  PeaceNet 
and  its  sister  networks  to  keep  informed,  find  out  what  they 
can  do  to  make  a  difference,  and  communicate  with  one 
another  about  mutual  concerns.  PeaceNet  is  also  used  by 
AFSC  and  FWCC. 

To  find  out  how  to  get  started,  write  PeaceNet  at  18 
DeBoom  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107,  or  call  (41 5)442- 
0220.  Once  online,  be  sure  to  visit  fcni.updates  and 
gen.quaker,  a  conference  created  especially  for  Friends 
and  like-minded  folk.  FCNL's  weekly  update  is  also 
available  on  a  commercial  network,  CompuServe;  call 
(800)848-8199  for  information. 


Selected  Spending  for  Health  Care 
1960-1989 


I960  1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990 

Years 


PENTAGON  BUDGET: 

Now  You  See  It . . .  Now  You  Don't! 

In  addition  to  the  publicly  authorized  $290  billion  for  the 
military  budget,  other  funds  are  awarded  to  the  Pentagon's 
secret  budget.  This  budget,  under  the  guise  of  national  security, 
hides  from  the  public  eye  the  cost  of  several  weapons  programs. 
Tim  Weiner,  in  his  book  Blank  Check,  asserts  that  "in  1 990  over 
100  multimillion  and  multibillion  dollar  weapons  were  built  in 
secrecy."  The  Pentagon's  hidden  budget  undermines  the  es¬ 
sence  of  democracy,  since  no  open  debate  of  the  weapons 
programs  is  allowed,  rendering  both  citizens  and  many  members 
of  Congress  unaware  of  the  Pentagon's  secret  budget.  Weiner 
determined  that  in  the  three  years  previous  to  1990,  $100 
million  a  day  was  funneled  into  the  hidden  budget.  According 
to  Weiner,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
annually  pays  $150  for  weapons  systems  about  which  they  have 
no  influence  nor  representation.  Beginning  in  1986,  auditors 
have  been  allowed  to  review  the  secret  budget  in  an  effort  to 
understand  what  types  of  programs  are  being  funded  and  how 
much  these  programs  receive;  but  an  exact  assessment  of  the 
spending  remains  unknown,  as  officials  hide  the  figures  behind 
the  cloak  of  national  security. 


(Income  measured  in  multiples  of  the  poverty  threshold) 
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TAXES— INCOME— GOING  UP? 


This  chart  shows  how  the  incomes  of  different  portions  of  the 
population  changed  between  1977  and  1992.  Each  pair  of  bars 
gives  a  picture  of  the  average  income  of  one  fifth  of  all  U.S.  families. 
The  average  income  is  shown,  not  in  dollars,  but  as  a  multiple  of  the 
poverty  threshold  for  that  year.  (The  poverty  threshold  is  an  income 
level  calculated  by  the  federal  government,  and  adjusted  for  family 
size  and  annual  inflation.  Families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
threshold  are  officially  counted  as  "poor.") 
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What  the  chart  shows  about  income: 

•  The  average  income  of  the  poorest  fifth  of  all  families  was 
below  the  poverty  level  in  1 977  and  is  projected  to  stay 
there  in  1 992.  The  second  fifth — on  the  average — hovers 
just  above  the  poverty  level. 

•  The  wealthiest  fifth  of  all  families  is  expecting  an  average 
income  1 2  times  the  poverty  threshold  in  1 992,  up  from 
9  multiples  in  1977. 

•  The  wealthiest  1  %,  however,  is  the  real  standout:  this 
group's  projected  average  income  in  1 992  is  72  times  the 
poverty  threshold,  and  more  than  double  Its  own  1977 
level. 

What  the  chart  shows  about  tax  payments  in  1 977  and  1 992 

(projected): 

•  The  wealthier  groups  pay  more  dollars  in  taxes  than  the 
lower  income  groups. 

•  The  top  5%  and  the  top  1  %  pay  more  tax  dollars  in  1 992 
than  they  did  in  1977. 

•  The  top  5%  and  the  top  1  %  also  have  considerably  more 
after-tax  income  in  1992  than  they  did  in  1977. 

•  Income  varies  enormously.  But  effective  tax  rates  for  all 
but  the  lowest  quintile  are  within  just  1 1  percentage 
points  of  each  other. 

•  Effective  tax  rates  stayed  very  nearly  the  same  between 
1977  and  1992  for  all  quintiles,  except  for  the  lowest 
quintile,  whose  effective  tax  rate  was  decreased  by  8%. 
The  effective  tax  rate  for  the  wealthiest  1%,  however, 
decreased  by  1 7%. 


1 .  All  references  to  the  year  1 992  are  projections  based  on  1 990  data. 

2.  Quintiles:  All  family  incomes  are  ordered,  lowest  to  highest.  Then  the  list  is 
broken  into  fifths,  or  "quintiles."  The  graph  shows  how  the  average  family  income 
of  each  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  expected  to  fare  in  1 992,  compared  to  1 977. 


Source:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1991 
Green  Book,  Background  Material  and  Data  on  Programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  tables  1 4, 1 5  and  1 6,  pages  1 299  to  1 301 . 
For  a  reprint  of  the  Committee's  material  on  methodology  and  data  sources, 
please  request  document  R-205-BUD  from  FCNL. 
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INSIDE 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LECISIA- 
HON  includes  FrierKis  appointed  by  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASH¬ 
INGTON  NEWSlii  itR  are  guided  by  the  Statement  of 
Policy,  prepared  artd  approv^  by  the  Committee.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for 
itsi^  and  for  like-mind^  Frierxis. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NfWSIfTTFR.  ContribUors  indude: 
Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Roxanne  Perugino,  Alyssa  Bermett, 
Michael  Brown,  Donna  Ancypa,  Joanna  McMann,  Ralph 
Kerman,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the  Newslet¬ 
ter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in  microform 
from  University  MkroTilms  Intematiorvil,  300  North  Zeeb 
Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806. 

Printed  on  recycled  paper. 
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